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What Planning Can Do 


SAVE NOBLE and historic build- 
ings? Yes. Preserve beautiful coun- 
trysides for refreshment of the soul? 
Yes. Prevent the waste of good food- 
growing land? Yes. Tidy up muddle 
and increase order and efficiency ? 
Yes. Stop ugly advertising ? Yes. 

But planning can do far greater 
things. 

Planning can immensely increase 
the happiness, through all the hours 
of their daily lives, of millions of 
people in towns and country— 
especially in towns, for it is in towns 
that most of the millions live and 
must live. 

Because we have failed to plan in 
the past, the homes and social lives 
of countless men, women, and child- 
ren have been spoiled and depreci- 
ated by crowded and squalid sur- 
roundings. They have been deprived 
of play space in their youth, of private 
gardens in their family phase, of 
pleasant places for their leisure and 
retirement. Their physical health 
suffers by overcrowding. Their men- 
tal and spiritual health suffers by the 
absence from their everyday outlook 
of growing and changing vegetation. 





From babyhood to old age these 
millions look out on treeless streets 
and brick-walled yards, or down on 
asphalted paving and little disconso- 
late patches of fenced-in grass. 

Here and there congestion has 
been rationalized and made more 
sanitary by high-density tenement 
building, at the cost of a deeper de- 
humanization. 

And many of the luckier people 
have found family homes in suburbs 
at the cost of precious hours of 
travelling to work. 

Planning can change all this. But 
it has not done so yet. Just because 
we have not yet really grappled with 
the problem, many of the new dwell- 
ings we are building at tremendous 
public cost are far from satisfactory 
for family life. Thousands of them are 
still being built too closely together 
and in layers on top of each other. 

A better principle has been nomin- 
ally accepted—that of opening-out, 
dispersal of work and dwellings, and 
the transfer of many overcrowded in- 
dustries and people to country towns 
new and old. So far it is being less 
than half-heartedly operated. 
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It is not too late to apply real 
planning with decision and vigour. If 
in rebuilding our obsolete and war- 
damaged city areas—the main task 
of the next twenty-five years—we 
have the courage and strength to thin 
them out, to lower their density 
drastically, and to push on deter- 
minedly with housing and industry in 
the smaller towns, we can in that 
period bring some of the greatest 
joys of life to millions. 

House-building is slower than we 
would wish. But even at the present 
rate, of about 200,000 new dwellings 
a year, we shall provide 5 million 
dwellings in the twenty-five years. 
These will house 17 or 18 million 
people, most of whom are now living 
in crowded and unsatisfactory dis- 
tricts. 

If half these 5 million new houses 
are built in the new towns and well- 
chosen country towns, the pressure 
of space in the now crowded areas 
can be immensely reduced. The other 
half of the 5 million houses can be 
built in the redeveloped towns and 
cities at a really satisfactory standard 
of density. The people who remain in 
the cities can be given the physical 
basis of a truly healthy and happy life 
for generations ahead. 

Wherever we build the 5 million 
houses, the cost will be colossal. But 
building on this scale is already on 
the nation’s capital budget, and in- 
telligent planning of the Jocation of 
the houses does not increase the 
annual allocation of materials and 
labour. The cost will be no greater 
if the dwellings are built on reason- 
able density standards in favourable 
places than if they are built at high 
density where the crowded popula- 
tions now are. It may well be less 
when all the related expenditure is 
taken into account. 

But we must begin now, at the out- 
set of redevelopment, to apply the 
lower densities in crowded areas. To 
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pursue the pre-war habit of replacing 
two-storey slums by high density 
dwellings is not only to abandon the 
hope of better cities, but does not in 
fact ease the situation. Moreover, it is 
in the long term a folly. When the 
shortage of dwellings is relieved in 
the country as a whole, city people 
will again make every effort to move 
to open suburbs, putting up with 
longer journeys for the sake of a more 
human type of houses. However 
pleasing their architecture, multi- 
storey tenements are genuinely liked 
only by ‘the few. If built in large 
numbers, they will become, like the 
tenements of the 1870s, the slums of 
a future generation. 

It is planning only, and planning 
on a broad regional scale, that can 
bring a better home life into the 
cities. The public, now rather dis- 
illusioned, will become enthusiastic 
for planning when they see a new 
and more human kind of develop- 
ment beginning in the crowded 
areas: new neighbourhoods taking 
shape with garden houses ‘at not 
more than eighteen to the acre pre- 
dominating, along with a few well- 
spaced flats for those who really 
prefer flats, and with pleasant open 
spaces and well-planted roads. 

This was the popular promise of 
such plans as those for Greater 
London and Manchester. We must 
not delay longer in producing sub- 
stantial examples in fulfilment of that 
promise. If we defer it and defer it, 
and continue to build nothing but 
central flats and distant suburbs, the 
public will lose all hope that plan- 
ning means anything to them. 

Real planning on these lines is 
possible, if under the wise guidance 
of the }fTCP, all departments work 
resolutely together, and if local 
authorities, large and small, take 
a broad view and accept the change 
of priorities in housing and industrial 
development that it involves. 
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THE THAMES RIVERSIDE WALK 


The author welcomes the proposal to preserve for public use 136 
miles of Thames towing path between Teddington and Cricklade. 


“we ET ANYONE show us a minister 
L desirous of immortality, and 
we will point out to him a 
mode by which his name will be 
remembered with respect and grati- 
tude for ever. Let him borrow from 
the Thames as much . . . as will make 
a walk . . . a causeway for pedes- 
trians. . . The huddled sheds and 
tenements that now shut us from the 
sight of it would vanish, and be no 
more seen; and only think what a 
beautiful sight . . . miles in length, 
opening an avenue of fresh air... you 


by H. Cc. 


DELVES 


let in a succession of interesting 
objects, beautiful points of view; you 
give the entire world of London a 
new, innocent, and exhaustless source 
of health and recreation.”’ So wrote 
John Fisher Murray in 1845. 

He referred to a London that had 
hardly as yet got into its sprawling 
stride. Its outward development 
halted temporarily at Vauxhall 
Bridge, leaving Chelsea still com- 
paratively remote. Upstream both 
banks were open apart from occa- 
sional buildings, and ministerial im- 


The Thames at Maidenhead 


Travel Association 








Windsor Castle from the river 


mortality could have been achieved 
with a minimum of effort. But specu- 
lation on the missed opportunities of 
the past is idle, and no doubt in years 
to come our own omissions will give 
future generations ample cause to 
ponder. 

It is therefore a cheering prospect, 
and one that should bring us credit 
with posterity, that proposals are 
afoot to preserve in perpetuity for the 
public the use of the Thames towing 
path from Teddington to Cricklade. 
The 136 miles of the path is there and 
has been for very many years, but it 
has now virtually outlived its useful- 
ness in the system of water transport, 
and unless action is taken very soon 
substantial portions will be lost. 
Public rights over the path are not in 
all cases established, in fact the public 
are definitely excluded, except when 
engaged in the rare pursuit of towing, 
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from at least three stretches; erosion 
of the river banks has already re- 
moved the path in several places; 
while of the original twenty-five 
ferries—all important if the walk is to 
be continuous—seven are now out of 
commission. 


Finance 


More than anything the proposal 
resolves itself into a question of 
finance, the principal cost arising 
from the protection of the banks from 
erosion. Erosion is caused, not so 
much by floods, as by the gradual 
wearing away of the unprotected 
banks by the action of the weather, 
the wash from passing vessels, and to 
a lesser extent by the trampling down 
of the earth by animals. In certain 
places erosion is much fiercer and 
protective measures become even 
more expensive. In addition there is 
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the cost of repair and upkeep of 137 
bridges carrying the path over 
streams and other obstacles. 

It was with these points in mind 
that in February 1947 representa- 
tives of riparian and other interested 
authorities met to discuss ways and 
means. The Thames Conservancy 
Board took the lead and has in fact 
carried out a great deal of prelimin- 
ary work including a detailed survey 
of the whole length of the walk. It 
deserves every credit for its part. 

As a result the Thames River Walk 
Committee was formed and two 
further meetings have been held. In 
the meantime the National Parks and 
Access to the Countryside Act had 
reached the statute book, and at its 
last meeting in March the Committee 
decided to submit to the National 
Parks Commission a proposal that the 
scheme should form the basis for a 
long-distance route as envisaged by 
Part IV of the Act. Under Section 98, 
the Minister may defray expenditure 
incurred in the payment of compensa- 
tion or in the construction, mainten- 
ance, or improvement of a long- 
distance way. No matter how well 
disposed the Minister may feel to- 
ward the project, however, he is in 
this, as in many other matters, sub- 


ject to what frustrated planners must 


often feel is a niggardly Treasury. It 
is therefore to be hoped that financial 
support will also be forthcoming 
from other quarters, including the 
London County Council who should 
be particularly interested in the 
lower stretches of the walk which are 
enjoyed every fine week-end by many 
thousands of Londoners. 

The 136 miles from Teddington to 
Cricklade are wholly within the area 
controlled by the Thames Conserv- 
ancy. Below Teddington Lock the 
river comes under the jurisdiction of 
the Port of London Authority and 
here the walk continues a further 
eleven miles to Putney Bridge. 
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Thus the hiker starting at Putney 
would face a total of about 147 miles, 
varied at times by ferry crossings and 
at others by short deviations inland 
where the river path becomes im- 
practicable. A width of 25 feet has 
been proposed adjoining the river, 
but it is to be hoped monotony will 
be avoided. Restraint on the more 
adventurous of the public is unfortu- 
nately often necessary, but the charm 
of the river must not be spoiled by 
rigidity. Surfacing of the path may be 
another problem in places, and here 
again a plea must be entered for the 
avoidance of anything unnatural and 
out of place. 


Possible Extensions 


Cricklade, which forms the ter- 
minus of the proposed long-distance 
walk, is a pleasant stone-built town 
to which, however, for some reason 
Cobbett took objection, describing it 
in a typical outburst as “that vil- 
lainous hole . . . a more rascally look- 
ing place I never set eyes on’. It 
stands at the head of what is generally 
accepted as the Thames proper. 
Above the town the stream divides to 
two of its rival sources, Thames Head 
in Trewsbury Mead and Seven 
Springs. From Cricklade to Thames 
Head it is comparatively uninterest- 
ing, while the spring at Thames Head 
itself, being dry for the major part of 
the year, is a sad disappointment. 
From Cricklade to Seven Springs, on 
the other hand, the little River 
Churn—Drayton’s “nimble footed 
Churn’’—is sheer delight, its minia- 
ture valleys as it cuts its way through 
the Cotswolds providing a wonderful 
contrast to the broad pastoral beauty 
which predominates throughout the 
Thames above London. It is to be 
hoped that it will be found possible to 
extend the walk to Seven Springs and 
ultimately, over the superb Cotswold 
escarpment overlooking the Severn 
Valley a mile or two to the north, to 
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Cheltenham. It would not be possible 
to follow the course of the stream 
itself closely all the way, in fact in 
Cirencester the Churn makes a sud- 
den dive underground and _ flows 
almost under the great church, but 
the river valley could be followed 
almost throughout its length. This 
short addition—it is only about 
twenty miles to Seven Springs and a 
further five to Cheltenham—would 
add some of the best Cotswold 
scenery besides taking the walker 
through the village of Cubberley, 
almost undoubtedly the home of the 
infant Dick Whittington, and there- 
fore a worthy place of pilgrimage for 
energetic Londoners. 

Other possibilities come to mind. 
Near Lechlade the Colne leaves the 
Thames and wanders northwards 
through enchanting towns and vil- 
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lages: Fairford, with its wonderful 
church, and Bibury and its famous 
Arlington Row. A branch could bring 
these within reach of the main path. 

The long-distance way from Put- 
ney to Cricklade could thus form the 
basis of something more compre- 
hensive: the backbone of a system of 
paths from which it would be possible 
to explore almost the whole of the 
extensive Thames Valley. 


Scenery on the Route 


Taken as a whole the scenery of 


the Thames is quiet and peaceful. It 
does not pretend to the rocky 
grandeur of some of our other rivers, 
yet it has a compelling charm of its 
own which has always made a strong 
appeal both to the ordinary man and 
to the artist and writer. The normal 
run of the river may occasionally be 


Boulters Lock near Maidenhead 


Fox Photos 
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The Compleat Angler at Marlow 


gently punctuated by the sweep of a 
woodland or curve of a hill, but only 
twice, at Cliveden and the Goring 
Gap, does the scenery reach the 
truly spectacular. Cliveden, des- 
cribed by the diarist Evelyn as the 
“‘stupendous natural rock, wood, and 
prospect’, is the Thames at its most 
impressive. It is seen at its best by 
following the towpath from Boulters 
Lock, just above Maidenhead, to 
Cookham, a stretch which includes 
three of the most pleasant ferry 
crossings. The Goring Gap, some 
thirty miles or so further upstream, is 
formed by the Thames breaking into 
the London basin through the chalk 
barrier of the Berkshire Downs and 
the Chilterns. For some six miles the 
river here is confined to a deep, wind- 
ing valley about a mile in width with 
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steep, wooded sides, the whole mak- 
ing what must be one of the finest and 
most dramatic pieces of river scenery 
in the country. An extensive and 
highly effective view of part of the 
gap can be gained by climbing the 
steep hill just behind Streatley. 
Starting from Putney the walker 
would commence a steady climb of 
20 inches to the mile along a seem- 
ingly endless path, a dismal prospect 
perhaps at first sight, but anyone with 
an eye for his surroundings need fear 
few moments of boredom. There is so 
much of interest on the way and the 
temptation to stray would occur so 
often, that only a resolute and 
hardened walker could possibly at- 
tempt to reach Cricklade during the 
course of one expedition. 
Between Putney and Windsor the 
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river is most popular with Londoners, 
due principally to its ease of access. 
The importance of the Thames to 
London should need no emphasis: it 
is its one great natural possession and 
the joy and pleasure it brings to 
countless thousands is beyond esti- 
mation. Here it is essentially urban 
but it is not without interest or 
beauty. Besides several fine examples 
of river scenery it contains some of the 
greatest and most historic buildings 
in the country: it is indeed remark- 
able for the number of these still 
surviving, many of which are open to 
the public. 

For a long way above Windsor the 
Thames remains largely suburban. 
In the distant past the majority of 
houses built between the riverside 
towns and villages were erected by 
the nobility or the comparatively 
wealthy, and are in consequence of 
considerable architectural merit, 
forming now, with their gardens and 
grounds, an intrinsic part of the land- 
scape. With the coming of improved 
transport, however, a very different 
type of development occurred, much 
of it in the form of a riverside ribbon 
development, walling in and marring 
many of the reaches. It has set the 
authorities some difficult planning 
problems but they appear to be facing 
up to them and will no doubt do their 
share in keeping the path attractive. 

In contrast to the river below 
Oxford, where an air of sophistica- 
tion is seldom absent, the upper 
reaches still have an atmosphere of 
remoteness and it is possible to walk 
for miles in almost complete solitude. 
Apart from Beacon Hill and Wytham 
Great Wood, near Eynsham, there is 
little in the way of really striking 
scenery, but it has a characteristic 
peaceful charm; and some of the most 
attractive tributaries, the Evenlode, 
Windrush, and Colne, join the main 
river on this length. A short distance 
above Lechlade at Inglesham Lock, 
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the Thames-Severn Canal, now dere- 
lict, leaves the Thames and at this 
point the official towpath ceases. 
From here to Cricklade, about eight 
miles, there is virtually no path and 
the river flows through a broad green 
valley unbelievably quiet and un- 
frequented. 

But for many, perhaps, the main 
charm of the Thames lies not so much 
in its scenery as in its towns and vil- 
lages. Time has seen many changes, 
but fortunately some of the most 
delightful and typical of these towns 
remain much as they have always 
been. Henley, Marlcw, and Abingdon 
are good examples, while even much 
further in to London, parts of some 
of the old riverside towns and ham- 
lets have survived as at Twickenham, 
Old Isleworth, and Chiswick. Son- 
ning, a village which despite popu- 
larity has managed to keep its char- 
acter in a remarkable way, must 
surely be one of the most attractive 
places on the Thames or any river. 


Conclusion 


Finally, a word on books of which 
there have probably been more 
written on the Thames than on any 
other part of the country. Contrary to 
what appears to have been the usual 
custom of about 100 years ago, most 
modern writers start at the head- 
waters and work downstream. The 
Londoner, who has in the past and 
probably always will predominate on 
the towpath, normally starts from his 
home town or near it and walks up- 
stream until he has had enough, when 
he catches the nearest bus or train 
home. He therefore usually finds him- 
self compelled to study his book back- 
wards—no mean feat on a crowded 
towpath. What is wanted is a good, 
clear map showing the path and the 
ferries, together with brief notes on 
places of interest on the way, the 
whole designed so that it could easily 
be read in either direction, 
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GREATER AUCKLAND 
PLANS FOR A.D. 2000 


A correspondent, who has recently returned from New Zealand, 
describes the main features of the Outline Development Plan for 


Auckland. 


HE METROPOLITAN district of 
Auckland, New Zealand, has 
long suffered from many of the 
evils and abuses commonly associated 
with sporadic and unchecked growth. 
This district, which has an area of 
eighty square miles and a population 
of about 300,000, is at present ad- 
ministered by twenty different local 
authorities. 


Origins of Plan 


To deal with a situation that was 
rapidly becoming more difficult, and 
following representations from the 
Dominion Town Planning Board in 


by MAJOR JOHN G. MARTIN 


1940, a Ways and Means Committee 
was set up in Auckland. The immedi- 
ate task of this Committee was to 
consider the preparation of a metro- 
politan co-ordinating planning 
scheme, and a preliminary zoning 
scheme was produced in 1943. How- 
ever, in 1944 a conference of dele- 
gates of local bodies in Auckland 
decided to set up a Metropolitan 
Planning Committee consisting of 
five representatives of the Auckland 
City Council and five representatives 
of suburban local authorities. ‘Two 
years later, the Auckland Metro- 
politan Planning Organization was 


Auckland from the Pacific Coast 





High Commissioner for New Zealand 











established in its present form by the 
appointment of a technical staff “‘to 
carry out the preparation of an over- 
all outline development plan’. 
This organization recently com- 
pleted the first instalment of its work 
by submitting an outline develop- 
ment plan to its constituent authori- 
ties in October 1949. The plan deals 
with a planning unit which covers not 
only the metropolitan district of 
Auckland but also considerable por- 
tions of Waitemata and Manukau 
Counties, as it was felt that without 
the co-operation of the two county 
councils any plan for the metropolitan 
district would be largely ineffective. 
Thus the area of the enlarged plan- 
ning unit is 300 square miles and its 
population approximately 330,000. 
The plan states that the growth in 
population, commerce, and industry 
in the area containing urban Auck- 
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High Commissioner for New Zealand 
State housing in a suburb of Auckland 


land will proceed for some consider- 
able time, and the population will 
probably double itself in the next 
fifty years. The Government and also 
certain authorities such as the Auck- 
land Harbour Board and the Auck- 
land Metropolitan Drainage Board 
have development proposals for the 
area. Obviously, the numerous bodies 
concerned cannot possibly make 
satisfactory provision for the cor- 
relation and integration of all the 
different phases of urban growth and 
development without some over-all 
development plan as a general guide 
and framework. 


Objectives of Plan 


The broad aim of the plan is to 
ensure satisfactory and economic 
development during the next fifty 
years in the interests of the com- 
munity as a whole, whatever form 
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local government or local govern- 
ment boundaries may take in the 
future. The objectives are (1) to pro- 
vide a broad and flexible basis from 
which both planning and growth can 
proceed as a continuous process; (2) 
to provide a basis upon which local 
and more detailed plans can be pre- 
pared and developed; and (3) to pro- 
vide the means of checking the tend- 
ency towards uneconomic and un- 
satisfactory sprawling development. 
Adherence to the master plan, it is 
contended, will reduce the over-all 
cost of providing services and trans- 
port, promote convenience, help in- 
dustry and commerce, eliminate un- 
healthy areas, facilitate traffic, and 
make the whole area within the 
planning unit a better place in which 
to live. Within the general framework 
of the plan each of the territorial local 
authorities must be responsible for 
the implementation of its provisions 
in its own area. Here it may be 
confidently asserted that the authori- 
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ties concerned are in general agree- 
ment with the proposed limitations 
on the size of the metropolitan area. 
Furthermore the general public, apart 
from persons interested in speculative 
development and certain landowners 
who feel that they may lose develop- 
ment rights, seem to approve the 
objects of the plan. 


Zoning 

The main features of the plan in- 
clude an arterial road system linking 
Auckland’s industrial, shipping, and 
business areas, and a system of local 
through routes to carry traffic within 
the metropolitan district. Zoning for 
industries, business, housing, recrea- 
tion, and sundry other purposes is 
naturally a vital part of the plan. The 
three generally recognized systems of 
zoning—specific, permissive, and flex- 
ible—will be used, according to the 
circumstances and requirements of 
particular areas. Industrial location 
in Auckland has in the past been 


Commercial area of Auckland 


High Commissioner for New Zealand 
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largely governed by the situation of 
the port, existing communications 
and developments, and also certain 
natural deposits. Actually, about 50 
per cent of the existing industries are 
located in an inner area in and 
around the central business district. 
The plan provides for the future 
location of the principal manufactur- 
ing industries in special zones which 
will be generally situated towards the 
periphery of the urban area. Due re- 
gard will-be paid to main communica- 
tions and the proximity of suitable 
living areas, from which the in- 
dustrial zones will be insulated. The 
location of smaller industrial units 
will be expected to conform to the 
general requirements of the plan. 


Blighted Areas 


The important question of housing 
is dealt with at some length. Proper 
urban development includes planned 
provision for the several types of 
residential units needed by the com- 
munity. Moreover, the housing pro- 
gramme cannot be separated from 
the urgent problem of rehabilitating 
decadent areas. A large number of 
valuable sites in Auckland are at 
present covered with obsolete and 
obsolescent houses and other build- 
ings. Many of these buildings have 
been inadequately maintained and 
have now exceeded their economic 
life. Here are to be found real slums 
where living conditions are most 
unsatisfactory. Improvement and re- 
development of these blighted areas 
cannot be undertaken by private 
enterprise alone but must be carried 
out as an essential part of the inte- 
grated housing programme. 

In addition to an outer or general 
green belt round the actual urban 
area, the plan proposes to reserve 
12,000 acres of open space. Of this 
total, approximately 4,500 acres will 
be so located as to form local green 
belts, while the remainder will be 
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located within residential develop- 
ment as a part of the plans prepared 
by the individual authorities. 


Space Requirements and Standards 

The following table indicates that 
considerable attention has been paid 
in the plan to the question of the over- 
all land use requirements for the pro- 
jected population of approximately 
600,000: 


Per 1,000 
Classification population 
Residential ; a oe 50 acres 
Open space, including schools 
and hospitals . . as “e 20 ,, 
Roads and railways .. ae ieee 
Industry and commerce “ty* Se 
Total (per 1,000 population) 


100 acres 

Since housing in New Zealand 
consists largely of the detached 
bungalow type occupying about one- 
fifth of an acre per unit, and the 
average household consists of 3:8 
persons, it will be seen that an aver- 
age over-all residential density stand- 
ard of twenty persons per acre is 
suitable. As regards flatted develop- 
ment, local authority by-laws at 
present allow about 300 persons per 
acre. The plan proposes to allow 
flatted development up to sixty to 
eighty persons per acre laid out on the 
park principle. 

On the subject of compensation it 
is submitted that, if a plan is sound, 
there will be no over-all loss in the 
value of properties, although there 
may be some redistribution of values. 
It is interesting to note that no pay- 
ment for compensation has so far 
been made as a result of the pro- 
visions of any scheme under the Town 
Planning Act in New Zealand. 


Implementation 
The plan concludes by stating that 
two main considerations had been 
kept in mind. The first, to keep 
(continued on page 374) 
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SPIRE-NOSTALGIA 





A consideration of new churches in new towns, and whether they are 


really necessary. 


RCHITECTS AND planners are 
A not much in evidence in the 
church pews nowadays, but 
many feel regret if they cannot crown 
their civic lay-outs with a church. 
Tradition gives reason enough to 
some, others bow to democratic 
preference; and it is rumoured that 
the focal point in the plan of one new 
town is the super-cinema. But official 
circles are beginning to look to the 
churches for old services in a new 
context, so that young architects with 
“spire-nostalgia” may still diversify 
their skyline with soaring belfries. 


Planning and the Welfare State 


Town planning in England has 
always had a strong social content; it 
sprang into being because of the dis- 
integration of social life by large- 
scale industrialization and the growth 
of formless towns and rootless sub- 
urbs. The problem has been the re- 
creation of conditions for a healthy 
social life, but this need is now being 
expressed in a new way. It is the 
evidences of “family breakdown” 
which are bringing about a new 
understanding of the family as the 
one living unit from which alone 
society is born. Although there have 
been devastating pressures on family 
life ever since the establishment of the 
factory system, it is now, when the 
welfare state steps in to aid its every 
member from cradle to grave, that 
the strains are seen to be serious, and 
a crime wave is primarily attributed 
to housing conditions—that is, family 
environment—and to broken homes. 
For the welfare state, emerging as 
agent of a centralized bureaucracy in 
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an atomized society, weakens where 
it wishes to strengthen by shifting the 
last remaining responsibilities off the 
family shoulders on to an impersonal 
state. 


Social Nucleation 


How does all this affect the town 
planner? Realizing the danger of 
mass society, he has been working 
towards dispersal, but if he is to take 
seriously this new official concern 
with the family, then a more radical 
view of social nucleation must break 
up his neighbourhoods still further 
without treating the small grouping 
as self-sufficient. Again, no ordinary 
parent can have much responsibility 
for his child’s life at a multi-lateral 
schcol containing 700 or 800 child- 
ren, yet we are told that economy 
dictates such numbers. Perhaps this 
means exploring more the multiple 
use of buildings and open spaces, even 
(if one dare suggest such a revolution) 
inter-departmental uses. For in- 
stance, would it be beyond the in- 
genuity of “Health” and ‘“Educa- 
tion” to produce a single building 
which served at the same time the 
social needs of parents and the small- 
er members of the family, instead of 
having a clinic, a marriage guidance 
centre, a health centre, and a nursery 
and infant school? Varied experi- 
ments must be made if the ordinary 
family is to work in an environment of 
such a scale that it can make its 
responsible contribution to society. 

Thinking of the social responsibili- 
ties of 200-500 families may alter the 
function of the large social buildings, 
e.g. the community centre, since 
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An inter-war housing estate with no central feature 


where small autonomous groups 
exist, a large building can be used as a 
co-ordinating centre; a place, for 
example, for the drama festival and 
the concert, rather than the drama 
club and the music group, without 
the danger of “impersonal mass- 
entertainment”’. Since doubt has been 
expressed about the community centre 
serving a 10,000 neighbourhood unit, 
this shift in emphasis might be 
salutary. 


Problems of New Towns 


The planner has a particular prob- 
lem in the new town where there is not 
only the present social inertia to com- 
bat, but the special danger arising 
from too rapid growth and from the 
powers of the development corpora- 
tion, which to the ordinary citizen 
seem to be exercised with the cap- 
riciousness of the oriental potentate. 
In these circumstances the official is 
beginning to realize that he needs his 
natural allies, the churches and the 
voluntary societies. 

The logical conclusion is that it is 
worth while to pay them for their 
help, for they are vowed to com- 
munity building, and will carry on 
wherever human beings are gathered 


together. This kind of partnership 
between the state and the churches 
presupposes a new outlook in demo- 
cratic society, which up till now has 
subsidized impartiality in its edu- 
cationists and social workers; a cold 
virtue which does not produce its 
prophets and martyrs. To-day it is 
only enthusiasts with a cause who can 
create living society, so they must be 
subsidized, as the youth service has 
already discovered, and the criterion 
must be, not whether their cause is 
acceptable to all (provided it be not 
socially harmful), but whether they 
are animated by a genuine care for the 
welfare, the freedom, and the spirit- 
ual growth of human beings. 


Role of Churches 


Subsidy is a new word for patron- 
age, and in this matter the piper has 
by no means always called the tune. 
The English are inventing typical 
compromises, as, for instance, the 
Arts Council; the same principle has 
been tried out in social service, for 
example by grants administered 
though the NCSS. Co-operation 
with the churches is a natural ex- 
tension which may prove crucial to 
the healthy development of new 
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communities, where the pace of build- 
ing has to be forced beyond what is 
normal for the growth of social 
responsibility. Government White 
Papers look to the church for co- 
operation when they sense the special 
need for a concern for persons, as in 
the New Towns Report or the Home 
Office paper on juvenile delin- 
quency; and the instinct is sound for 
this is the very essence of the church’s 
work, in particular the understand- 
ing of the proper conditions in new 
contexts for a happy family life. 

So the planner is faced with 
positive attitudes on the part of 
government departments to the 
family; now let us turn to the 
response of the churches to this 
situation. 


Churches in New Towns 


The pattern which is coming to be 
accepted in new towns is, roughly, 
that each neighbourhood unit should 
allow for two churches, one Anglican 
and one Free Church; Roman Catho- 
lics and others should have one 
church in a central position. Some- 
times the Anglican church is also 


Proposed temporary church at Farley Hill, near Luton 
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given a site in the town centre, or in 
a town expanding from an estab- 
lished centre there may be an 
Anglican church already. It is as- 
sumed that all these churches will be 
equipped with halls for social and 
educational work. As the goal for 
established church life fifty years 
from now, this may be logical; but as 
an interim plan, it has serious dis- 
advantages. To complete such a 
scheme by money raised from the 
worshippers and their denominations 
will take forty to fifty years, and 
meanwhile people will be living in 
the town and needing the contribu- 
tion of the Christian congregations to 
its life. Secondly, there is a serious 
shortage of clergy of all denomina- 
tions, and one priest or minister will 
divide his energy between two or 
three temporary church buildings. 
Thirdly, as nobody really knows the 
final shape of the town’s life, there 
must be overlapping and many 
omissions between the social pro- 
visions of churches of different de- 
nominations, other voluntary bodies, 
and official provision of community 
buildings by the educational authori- 
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Salisbury Cathedral * 


ties and the development corpora- 
tion. Thus there is a great deal to be 
said for the churches going into 
partnership with the authorities over 
premises and staff for social and edu- 
cational work, particularly during the 
early period. 

Meanwhile, each denomination 
can concentrate on putting up one or 
at the most two really fine church 
buildings. Even finished new towns 
are not large, and in the early stages 
it is not too much to ask church- 
goers to go to these churches and to 
devote their energies to creating a 
worthy building without constantly 
having to content themselves with 
makeshift. Standards are all too 
easily lowered, while really magnifi- 
cent architecture provides both chal- 
lenge and refreshment to the human 
spirit. 


Voluntary Activities 

This is only one part of a double 
programme; the other part consists of} 
whole-hearted co-operation with the 
authorities in the task of community 
building. We have already spoken of 
the need for establishing responsible 
neighbourly relations in groups vary- 
ing from one or two streets up to two 
or three hundred families. Very 
simple temporary buildings will meet 
their social needs at first, provided 
the use of space is more flexible than 
we are accustomed to (the new Hert- 
fordshire schools point the way, as 
well as the Peckham Health Centre). 
But buildings do not look after them- 
selves and local leadership must be 
evoked. This is the contribution 
which could be made by voluntary 
societies, including the churches; the 
premises being mainly provided by 
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public funds, the staffing in some by 
voluntary societies and in others by 
churches separately or together. Al- 
though opportunity could be found 
for the specific week-night activities 
that rightly cluster round church 
congregations, these would not be 
“church halls”. Like village halls 
they would be held in trust for the 
whole community. As the desires and 
capabilities of these small groups of 
families became known, the need for 
larger scale buildings could be more 
accurately assessed, and similar statu- 
tory-voluntary partnerships could be 
undertaken, for instance in the estab- 
lishment of a family centre. 


Work of Churches 


Such a policy, many Christians 
will say, may be public spirited, but 
how does it help us with our proper 
work? This is precisely the church’s 
opportunity to work from a “‘secular 
base’’. The work done in this way, off 
the church’s premises and in full 
participation with the everyday life 
of the community, is an embodiment 
of that interchange of secular and 
religious experience known as the 
“frontier method”’. 

The church has two forms of wor- 
ship, the liturgical or Sunday form 
which we use in church, and the 
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workaday form which involves a 
fresh understanding of the purpose 
of our work in the light of Christian 
beliefs, but expressed in the forms 
specific to the everyday tasks. 

Experiments in the interpretation 
of the secular are already being 
carried out by chaplains, laymen or, 
as in France and Belgium, by “‘priest- 
workmen” in industry; there is also 
the “Mission de Paris’, in which 
great stress is laid on the total pene- 
tration of the secular environment. In 
such surroundings the Christian life 
takes on valid new week-day forms, 
which will reinvigorate the tra- 
ditional liturgies. 


Planners as Leaders 


No machinery of consultation so far 
exists by which this partnership 
could come into existence. Here the 
planner could help by calling to- 
gether the local societies and the local 
churches and thinking aloud with 
them about his estimate of com- 
munity needs and his projects for 
community provision. By this means, 
particularly in new towns, it might be 
hoped that a partnership between 
statutory and voluntary and between 
sacred and secular, starting perhaps 
as a marriage of convenience, might 
lead to a fruitful and lasting union. 
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The Higher, the Dearer 

A recent report of the Ministry of 
Health shows that since 1945 the 
London County Council has built 
11,300 flats and 15,600 houses. The 
average cost of a three-room cottage 
plus kitchen and bathroom was 
£1,350, whereas the same accommo- 
dation in flats built in three storeys 
was £1,500; in five £1,560; and in 
eight £1,740 a flat. These figures of 
course exclude the cost of land. 


LCC Takes a Real Lead 
The LCC has informed the MTCP 
that the creation of a Greater 
London regional planning authority 
would dislocate the preparation of 
the London development plan by 
mid-1951. The LCC is against such 
an authority. Its view is that guid- 
ance should be left to the Ministry 
and execution to the local planning 
authorities. Though we think a 
regional planning authority plus a 
regional development authority (for 
housing and concurrent works) could 
be a better machinery, we are 
glad to see that the LCC now em- 
phasizes that the major problem is 
to get on with the physical decentrali- 
zation of industry and population, 
in which sphere, as they say, little 
has been done. The Council presses 
urgently for “adequate joint machin- 
ery” whereby the central authorities 
may have a proper share in the allo- 
cation of industry and housing in the 
new towns and expanded towns. We 
should be all in favour of such joint 
machinery if it would put some of the 
-energy and resources now building 
dwellings at the rate of 10,000 to 
12,000 a year in built-up London and 


its fringe behind a real drive to 
develop the new and outer towns. 
This is a clear challenge to Mr 
Dalton’s statesmanship. He alone is 
in a position to get the Board of Trade, 
Ministry of Health, Ministry of 
Labour, and Ministry of Works, and 
to authorities large and small, pulling 
together to stop the present concen- 
tration of the building effort towards 
the centre of the region, and to divert 
a large part of it to the outer areas. 
He alone also is in a position to 
insist that the coincident redevelop- 
ment in the congested central areas is 
of a standard of density and of a 
type attractive to the future resi- 
dents of inner London. If he can get 
things going on these lines, planning 
will attain a popularity it has not 
had since 1943, and will be far better 
understood than then. 


Bold, Imaginative Transport 

It is rather surprising, at this time 
of day, to read a Commons’ debate 
in which the old idea that we can 
solve the city transport problem by 
selecting roads for fast traffic and 
setting aside others for unilateral 
parking is advanced without any 
reference to the causes of increasing 
congestion. Brigadier Medlicott 
(15 June) said truly enough that 
London traffic has reached strangu- 
lation point and we are only ‘“‘tinker- 
ing with the problem”. His “‘bold, 
imaginative plan’’, however, is to 
confine Oxford Street, the Strand, 
and other important roads to moving 
vehicles—a repetition of the trans- 
port fallacy that it is better, to travel 
happily than to arrive. We call this 
sort of expedient “tinkering’’. It is 
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what we are always doing, and what 
we are forced to do because we have 
not tackled the London problem at 
its roots. It makes city streets usable 
by destroying one of their main uses. 
Within its scope the London Traffic 
Advisory Committee does a com- 
petent job; yet traffic congestion 
grows faster than all these expedients 
relieve it. And every expedient that 
just keeps traffic moving cramps some 
purpose for which the traffic exists. 
We are reminded of the motorist who 
got out of his car in a shopping street 
to post a letter. When he got back 
to the kerb a policeman had taken 
his number, and told him he must 
not leave his car in that street. ‘‘Can’t 
I even stop my car ?”’ he asked. “Oh 
yes. You may stop your car, set 
yourself down, and drive off.” 


Frank Lloyd Wright 

The Observer of 23 July has an 
engaging study of this eminent 
American architect, who, at the age 


“The Time, the 


‘We have left in our main park area a suit- 
able tract of wild terrain for courtship’’. 


Planner lecturing at Cambridge. 


We find, as schemes and cities spread, 

Romance an orphan, Cupid fled; 

‘The shaded brook’s secluded charm 

No sweeter for the sewage farm! 

The Common—haunt of birds and 
bees— 

Now hums with radar “‘signalese”’ ; 

An Airport, stretching seeming miles 

Engulfs the walk we called ‘“The 
Stiles” ; 

Our haven till the builders came 

(“Green Dingle Lane” or such sweet 
name), 

That pleasant route of love-bent 

youth, 


Girl, but. . .: 
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of eighty-six, has again visited Eng- 
land. With a creative genius in 
design Mr Wright combines a price- 
less quality of mental stimulus. Such 
men are an international asset. We 
have a special affection for Frank 
Lloyd Wright because his passion for 
space is a healthy antidote to the 
agoraphobic mania of the town- 
crammers. But he is an inspired 
fantast rather than a _ profound 
philosopher. The Observer's compari- 
son of him with Bertrand Russell 
(except in superficial appearance) 
is absurd. Mr Wright’s flashes of 
vivid vision stand out on a back- 
ground of disregarded considera- 
tions; Bertrand: Russell tries, with 
amazing success, to take account of 
all the relevant data on any subject 
he discusses. But much that Mr Wright 
sees is of great hum. i importance, 
and has been missed by other great 
contemporary artists. May he long 
survive to irritate and cheer us with 
his sparkling sermons! 


Y ste 


Is “Dingle Avenue”’ forsooth! 

Designed by Euclid, built in haste 

With trees and lamps precisely 
spaced, 

Whilst those who loved the wilder 
shore 

Are barred to let artillery roar! 

The little park where keepers kind 

Knew when to police—and when be 
blind— 

Now bristles pre-fabs row on row, 

So where the Hades can we go? 

No wonder John who’s young and 
live 

Streaks by with Jane at fifty-five! 

Must future Johns to find ‘“The 
Place” 

Make rocket trips to Outer Space? 


LESLIE B. DOWNHAM. 
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HOW SHOULD OUR CITIES GROW? 


This significant address by the President of the Regional Plan 
Association of New York illustrates the trend of advanced 
planning thought in the U.S.A. New towns are proposed as part 
of a national policy of decongestion and dispersal. Good living 
conditions, municipal costs, and defence are stressed as reasons for a 


new policy. 


HE AMAZING growth of Ameri- 
can cities is one of the great 
dramas of our history. In 1790, 
5 per cent of our population lived in 
cities. It was then hoped and ex- 
pected that we would remain a 
rural nation. Thomas Jefferson had 
seen something of European cities 
and he wanted no part of them here. 
But time and destiny were against 
him. 

Starting about 1800 a surge of 
population from the farms and from 
foreign lands swept into our cities in 
constantly increasing volume. Since 
1900 this tide has flowed over into the 
surrounding areas. There was thus 
evolved a new urban form which we 
commonly refer to as the metropoli- 
tan region. Half of our national popu- 
lation lives in 140 of these regions. 


The Urban Form is Changing 


For many years the suburbs have 
been increasing in population more 
rapidly than the central cities. Be- 
tween 1940 and 1947 the thirteen 
largest cities increased by 10-6 per 
cent, and their suburbs by 19-2 per 
cent, almost double the central city 
rate. There is evidence that this 
differential continues and may be 
increasing. About 60 per cent of new 
housing in twelve metropolitan areas 
is being built in their suburbs. The 
built-up areas of the New York 
Region have doubled since 1925 and 
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will probably again double by 1975. 

In al! our older central cities the 
requirements of modern life have out- 
stripped their antiquated designs. 
They fall short of being effective 
instrumentalities of a civilized social 
order. They have been overwhelmed 
by the automobile and by the in- 
creasing demands of population, 
business, and industry. The result has 
been unbearable congestion of people, 
buildings, and traffic; grossly inade- 
quate streets and highways; dis- 
comfort, inefficiency, and delays dirt, 
noise, and confusion. 

Two additional factors affect the 
future of our cities. 

First : the endlessly mounting muni- 
cipal budgets. The per capita cost of 
municipal government in the largest 
cities is on the average more than 
double that of cities of 25,000 to 
100,000. 

Unfavourable social and other con- 
ditions require more municipal ser- 
vices to overcome them. Many of 
these directly result from congestion. 
They create the demands for muni- 
cipal services which compel excessive 
costs of government. 

Some of our city officials believe the 
way to balance these crushing muni- 
cipal budgets is by piling up bigger 
buildings which will pay higher taxes. 
But we can never overtake these 
snowballing costs of municipal govern- 
ment by intensifying the conditions 
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American Embassy 


Knickerbocker Village, a government sponsored housing development in New York City 


which create them. If we do not find 
a way gradually to bring them under 
control by planned measures for 
orderly decentralization, we shall 
witness uncontrolled decentraliza- 
tion, a most wasteful process, need- 
lessly destructive of public and 
private values. 

This is a thought which should be 
pondered over by those who believe 
there is endless speculative wealth 
still to be acquired by piling up con- 
gestion on congestion in our central 
cities. 

Second: national defence policies, 
forced by the threat of the atom 
bomb. Once these defence policies 
are fully developed, they are bound to 
result in tremendous pressures for 
decentralization. And when we can 
fully exploit the industrial possi- 
bilities of atomic energy, its invitation 
to the same result may be even 
greater. 


New Urban Patterns 

What is the regional pattern evol- 
ving from these evident trends? In 
1925, 98 per cent of suburban dwell- 
ings in the New York Region were 
within a mile of a railroad station. 
The map of the region looked like a 
star whose points represented de- 
velopment along the railroad lines 
converging on the region’s central 
cities. But with the establishment of 
bus routes and a regional network of 
highways, the star began to resemble 
a circle of solid urban development. 
This is typical of most metropolitan 
areas. 

This expansion has thus become a 
huge monolithic sprawl spreading 
across the surrounding countryside 
like the flow of lava from an erupting 
volcano. Pushed by the tremendous 
forces of technological advances and 
economic compulsions, the new met- 
ropolitan region is evolving with 
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startling rapidity but, unfortunately, 
along haphazard lines. In too many 
instances, the old city pattern has 
been perpetuated and extended into a 
massive regional structure. 

If present trends are allowed to 
continue without guidance or control, 
there will ultimately result com- 
paratively few solidly built-up met- 
ropolitan areas, roughly circular in 
shape, twenty-five and even fifty 
miles in diameter. 


Objectives for Central Cities 


It would seem evident that the 
greatest problem to be overcome is 
congestion. The basic aim of any new 
design must be to open up the over- 
built, crowded centres of cities to sun 
and air, and to greater freedom and 
ease of movement both for people 
and vehicles. In this process we must 
aim to restore the smaller neighbour- 
hood pattern in the central cities and 
to continue the same neighbourhood 
pattern in their surrounding areas by 
preserving the separate identities of 
their local communities. . 

Why should we aim at this pattern ? 
Because we know that for normal, 
wholesome living, community life 
must be cut down to a human scale 
in which people can share with a 
sense of individual dignity and 
significance and social responsibility. 
Anonymous living in great and 
impersonal cities creates the prob- 
lems, human, social, and political, 
which plague us, and the anti-social 
mass emotions which spring from 
such environment. 

The blighted residential sections 
of central cities should be redesigned, 
based on a more even distribution, a 
generally lower density of population, 
and a pattern of local neighbour- 
hoods, each separated from the 
others by broad avenues which serve 
also as main traffic highways. Within 
these main highway borders each 
neighbourhood should have its own 
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interior street layout, its own schools, 
playgrounds, shopping centres, park- 
ing and garage facilities, public and 
community buildings, and other 
neighbourhood amenities, as though 
each were, within the city, a separate 
village with its distinctive identity, 
interests, and community life. 

In some of our cities so-called 
“‘garden”’ housing projects mean only 
high buildings with high density of 
population, stratification of economic 
and sometimes even of age levels, 
uninspired repetition of architectural 
types, and institutional appearance. 
They represent in many respects an 
enormous advance over what they 
replaced. But they are not the final 
answer. We must now raise our sights 
and move on to the planning of entire 
neighbourhoods with types of housing 
which will attract families with small 
children by variations on the theme 
of widely-spaced one- and two-family 
and one-, two-, and three-storey 
buildings. 


Objectives for Suburban Areas~ 


As to suburban areas, our associa- 
tion has suggested some principles 
which, if they have merit, are 
equally applicable to every expand- 
ing metropolitan region in the nation. 
Our plan for the seventeen counties 
surrounding New York City is that, 
as against disorganized sprawl of the 
cities within this region as a method 
of accommodating its growth, over- 
whelming and absorbing the small 
towns in their orbit: first, we must 
deliberately set about to preserve the 
essential identity and character of 
these small towns; second, we must 
channel a major part of the region’s 
growth toward a much larger number 
of centres ; third, we must deliberately 
design and create entirely new and 
distinctive self-sufficient communities 
for the purpose of accommodating a 
substantial part of our regional 
growth. 
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Four Steps Towards the Objectives 
Thus we believe that as between 
the alternatives of the solid spread of 
the structure of the central city—the 
present uncontrolled trend—and the 
planned channelling of the outflow of 
population into many separate and 
clearly defined suburban towns and 
villages, the latter is infinitely the 
more desirable pattern. It will be 
noted that it is essentially the same 
pattern as that proposed for the 
central city with its separate and 
clearly defined neighbourhoods. 
These are not unattainable dreams. 
The American people know how to 
get what they want if they are persu- 
aded the goals are worth while. And 
let us never underestimate the 
effectiveness of citizen effort, its 
educational value, or its ultimate 
influence on official thinking and 
action. The regional plan for New 
York and its environs, proposing a 
programme of highways, parkways, 
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airports, and park systems, was 
promulgated twenty years ago by a 
privately financed citizen group. 
More than half of that plan has 
already been achieved much ahead 
of schedule. Practically every public 
project in these categories undertaken 
in the region since that date has 
followed the recommendations of this 
citizen plan. 

It would be theoretically possible 
to create an entirely new urban 
America within the next century if, 
as a nation, we were determined to do 
it. In the past five years, we have 
built new housing and business and 
industrial plants sufficient to accom- 
modate one-tenth of the nation’s 
present population—the equivalent 
of thirty-five cities of 100,000 people 
in each of the past five years. 

As a practical people, however, we 
recognize that we cannot completely 
discard what we have. Nor can we 
expect, at least in the foreseeable 
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future, any such radical departures as 
so-called vertical cities or ribbon 
cities along new arterial highways. 
The best we can do is to accept the 
patterns which are evolving naturally 
and endeavour to give them some 
intelligent and coherent form. In 
doing this, we must never lose sight 
of the simple yet fundamental truth 
that cities consist of individuals and 
families and when we fail to provide 
for the real needs of people, our urban 
civilization to that extent loses its 
vitality. 


Step One—Public Understanding 


How can these plans be carried 
out? The first step is public interest 
and understanding. We need clarifi- 
cation of our thinking based on 
general discussion. We cannot expect 
results until the public has made up 
its mind what it wants and then com- 
pels official action. 

We are told that in England 
national policies to modernize city 
patterns, sought for years by civic 
and professional groups, were adopt- 
ed in record time when houses were 
being destroyed by enemy action at 
the rate of one per minute. One 
atomic bomb dropped on any one of 
our great cities would, in that tragic 
moment, irrevocably change the 
future of every large city in this land. 
But why should we delay until we are 
spurred into action by disaster? We 
must instead continue, at all times, to 
compel attention to the facts of our 
urban problems—a difficult but not 
impossible task. 

To this end, every effort should be 
made to strengthen citizen organiza- 
tions for metropolitan planning. 
Where they do not now exist they 
should be established. Most progress 
in government is initiated by citizen 
groups rather than by public officials. 
Planning for metropolitan develop- 
ment is no exception to this general 
rule. , 
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Step Two—Research 

No nation spends as much of its 
national income on research as the 
United States. The great problems of 
military defence; of conservation of 
our natural resources; improvement 
of our agriculture; development of 
our transportation systems, our in- 
dustrial processes, and our business 
methods are the subject of continuous 
research and planning by both 
official and private agencies. Large 
annual appropriations are made by 
national foundations for the advance- 
ment of the physical, medical, and 
social sciences. 

It is a startling fact, however, that 
the creation of comfortable and 
efficient forms of city and town life, of 
supreme importance to our future, is 
to-day barely touched by research. 

There should be established a 
national commission on urban popu- 
lation distribution to study, report, 
and make recommendations on trends 
in population movement to and 
within urban areas. Based on such 
information and advice, we would 
then be able to formulate long-range 
policies to guide the evolution of the 
unplanned and inefficient city of the 
past century into the planned and 
efficient metropolitan region of the 
next century. 


Step Three—State Legislation 

. As these metropolitan regions be- 
come more and more integrated, it is 
inevitable that new governmental 
agencies will be needed to meet 
regional needs. They are now be- 
ginning to appear. The Port of New 
York Authority and _ the newly- 
created St Louis Bi-State Develop- 
ment Agency are striking examples. 
There are others throughout the 
nation. 

The time has come when we should 
begin to experiment with the estab- 
lishment by state legislative action of 
metropolitan districts, conforming to 
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Aerial view of Greenbelt near Washington 


the boundaries established by the 
census. These include cities of 50,000 
or more which are at the centre of an 
area containing a population of at 
least 100,000. .State-created com- 
missions should be established for 
each such metropolitan district with 
co-ordinating powers in relation to 
master planning, zoning, sub-division 
control, and the provision, on a 
regional basis, of public projects and 
facilities. To avoid local hostility, 
probably nothing more should be 
attempted initially than to have such 
official agencies act in an advisory 
capacity to local governments. : 

In the New York Region are 
twenty-two counties and over 500 
units of local government, each with 
some power in relation to land use and 
development. This is an extreme case 
but the problem is common to every 
metropolitan region. The need of 
official co-ordinating influences 
would seem to be apparent. 

Another instrumentality to which 
we should begin to give some thought 
is new town development corpora- 


tions. Some states have already 
created agencies known as urban re- 
development corporations to rebuild 
blighted areas in our central cities. 
Why not extend the idea to the plan- 
ning of the new towns which we have 
proposed as a substitute for urban 
sprawl? Their purpose would be to 
correlate the interests of industry and 
business, builders of housing, and 
financial institutions. Such agencies 
would be an effective means of 
channelling toward such organized 
efforts Federal aid in its various forms 
which are now, by unco-ordinated 
application, increasing congestion in 
central cities and adding to urban 
sprawl. 


Step Four—A Federal Urban Policy 


The danger to all our cities, in the 
event of war, is indeed very great. 
Hysteria will not help us in this situa- 
tion and apathy would be the last 
word in national folly. Space and 
decentralization are said to be the 
most effective protections against 
damage by bombing. But clearly we 
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cannot suddenly dismantle our cities 
and reassemble them in smaller 
units. The shock to our economy 
would be suicidal in its effect even if 
it were remotely within the physical 
and financial limits of our powers. 
Whatever the dangers are we cannot 
avoid them by sudden changes. 

While there is not much we can do 
in a hurry, we-can at least see to it 
that as we develop our metropolitan 
regions we move in the right direc- 
tion. It should be possible, over the 
years, gradually to improve con- 
ditions, thus reducing the temptation 
to attack and the amount of damage 
in the event of attack. If there is now a 
national policy in this supremely 
important matter of military defence 
it has been kept a deep and dark 
secret. Or is it perhaps more accurate 
to suggest that even at this late date 
we have not yet reached any con- 
clusion about it ? 

National defence policies for re- 
ducing congestion are not expendable 
in the sense that if not needed for 
actual military defence: they are 
wasted. Fortunately, there is no con- 
flict between long-range defence 
policies as related to cities, and the 
desirable peace-time objectives of 
city planning. The two move in the 
same direction. Policies urged by 
planners which were once the sub- 
jects of ridicule by alleged hard- 
boiled realists have unexpectedly 
become the essential of military 
defence of cities. Thus the once 
scorned green belts between com- 
munities and neighbourhoods are 
now respectfully referred to as fire- 
breaks. Zoning controls and avoid- 
ance of congestion are publicly 
urged by military experts. 

And entirely aside from military 
defence, few people realize how 
important a factor the Federal 
government has become in_ the 
development of the nation’s cities. 
For the past twenty years it has 
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exercised a powerful influence upon 
the form and character of city growth. 
It, therefore, has a grave and direct 
responsibility for the cumulative 
effect of its policies. 

For example, what are the policies 


which will guide the Bureau of 


Public Roads in the spending, during 
the next year, of almost a half-billion 
dollars, including funds for highways 
in urban areas? Will they make 
urban concentration greater or will 
they encourage development toward 
the suburbs? Will the Bureau favour 
new highways which will encourage 
residential areas free from through 
traffic or will it acquiesce in the 
blasting of new highways through 
existing residential districts ? 

Again, billions of dollars of Federal 
funds have been poured into cities 
for housing which have increased 
concentrations of population in cen- 
tral city areas and encouraged form- 
less sprawl in the suburbs, both 


contrary to the defence interests of 


the nation. E 

At last we see the faint beginnings 
of Federal policy in the urban re- 
development sections of the National 
Housing Act of 1949 which call for 
“positive programmes for encourag- 


ing and assisting the development of 


well-planned, integrated, residential 
neighbourhoods and the |develop- 
ment or redevelopment of com- 
munities”. This act also requires the 
Administrator to encourage the solu- 
tion. of community development or 
redevelopment problems on a state, 
regional, or unified metropolitan 
basis and requires that each re- 
development plan conform to a ge- 
neral plan of the locality as a whole. 

This is encouraging as a broad 
start toward a policy, but what is it 
going to mean in practice ? What kind 
of “general plans” for cities will be 
acceptable to the Administrator— 
those which perpetuate or increase 
obsolete patterns of crowded living, 
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American Embassy 


A cycle-path at Greenbelt 


or only those which reduce the con- 
gestion of working and residential 
population ? 

A broad and consistent Federal 
urban policy is required. Obviously 
its purpose should be to effectuate 
local planning subject only to the 
paramount necessities of national 
defence. We have a right to expect 
this much co-operation from the 
Federal government in all such mat- 
ters as highways, housing, urban 
redevelopment, airports, national 
parks, Federal hospitals, and other 
types of Federal projects. 


Summary of Recommendations 
1. A Federal Urban Policy 


Because our cities have become the 
nerve centres of our economy, their 
efficient functioning and safety from 
attack are of paramount national im- 
portance. And we must never over- 
look the fact that the Federal govern- 
ment does now possess an enormous 
power to influence the way in which 
cities develop by the way in which it 
applies Federal aid for such purposes 


as urban redevelopment, housing, 
highways, other public works, and 
even unemployment relief. Accepting 
this aid makes the influence inevit- 
able. This being so, Federal assist- 
ance might just as well be used to 
advance us toward sound objectives. 

But to-day nobody seems to know 
what we are aiming at. We are mov- 
ing in as many directions «s there are 
Federal agencies involved. Each 
pursues its own individual path as 
defined within the four corners of its 
own statutory authorization. We 
badly need an overall policy and an 
objective. There is both lack of policy 
and complete confusion in direction. 
Some encourage decentralization, 
others result in greater congestion. 

But we must not blame _ the 
Federal agencies for this condition. It 
is not their fault although they might 
have called attention to it and urged 
that something be done about it. 

In the meantime, a national de- 
fence policy with respect to the form 
and size of our cities, a matter of 
supreme importance to our national 
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safety, is still to be defined although 
five years have gone by since we had 
our first warning of what an atomic 
bomb could mean to any one of 
them. 


2. State Legislation 


What can we do to end this un- 
certainty and confusion? Surely we 
do not want the national government 
planning our cities. This would be a 
task beyond its capacity and would 
involve it in endless local rivalries and 
jealousies. Detailed planning is the 
job of the local communities. This 
job, so far as the economically inte- 
grated metropolitan regions are con- 
cerned, will never be done effectively 
until our state legislatures recognize 
the facts of twentieth-century life. 
They must create state agencies on a 
metropolitan regional basis, able to 
give political expression to the econo- 
mic unity and common interests of 
these areas. Such agencies in plan- 
ning for these areas can moderate 
within them the local rivalries of the 
many smaller political units which 
they now contain. The states must 
also recognize the need for official 
agencies to foster the creation of 
planned new towns as a substitute 
for present-day unplanned urban 
sprawl. 


3. Research: A National Commission 


To aid these local efforts at plan- 
ning there should be made available 
the research and recommendations 
of a national commission on urban 
population distribution. 

These are the points of attack and 
with them, moving toward the ob- 
jectives defined within the metro- 
politan areas, must go the co-opera- 
tion of all Federal agencies in the 
grant of Federal aid. We do not sug- 
gest more aid—only the effective use 
of such Federal aid as is now author- 
ized. 

The overall purpose of all units of 
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government—national, state, and 
local—working thus in harmony, 
must be to guide into coherent pat- 
terns the increasing trends toward 
decentralization to the end that the 
planned metropolitan region of the 
next century does not repeat the 
mistakes of the unplanned city of the 
last. 


Conclusion 


As we stand at the middle point of 
the century we seem to be delicately 
balanced as if on the crest of a con- 
tinental divide. We live from day to 
day with the greatest care lest some 
unexpected incident sends us down 
the road to war which, if it comes 
again, might well threaten civiliza- 
tion itself. We ask ourselves if all the 
knowledge we have gained means 
only that we have tasted of the for- 
bidden fruit of the tree of knowledge. 

But we must go on in the hope that 
another road lies open before us and 
a better future invites us—perhaps a 
long period of world peace sych as 
followed the conflicts for power in the 
Roman Empire and the Napoleonic 
wars. We must have faith that in the 
years ahead we shall be free to use 
science, not for destruction but to 
help us make as yet undreamed of 
progress in the art of living together— 
years in which we can create cities 
and towns infinitely better than any- 
thing we have yet seen. In _ the 
achievement of this high aim a great 
responsibility is yours for leadership. 

Finally, we must learn to think in 
terms of decades and of generations. 
We must have a sense of history 
about the rdle we play in the slowly 
evolving forms of urban life. Most of 
us will not live to witness the final 
achievement, but we can at least have 
the satisfaction of a part in the crea- 
tion of the efficient, comfortable, 
beautiful cities and towns which will 
comprise the metropolitan regions of 
the next century. 
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PLANNING PROBLEMS 


IN LANCASHIRE 


The County Planning Officer sketches the background to the 
recent Preliminary Plan for the Administrative County. For a 
map of the area see page 228 of our June 1950 issue. 


plain extending northwards 
from Cheshire and bounded on 
the west by the sea and on the east by 
the Pennines. The eastern section is 
formed of moorlands, cut by rivers 
with steep-sided valleys widening out 
as the plain is reached. It is in these 
uplands of east and _ north-east 
Lancashire, with their abundant sup- 
plies of soft water, that the cotton 
industry was originally established. 
As you go northwards, the uplands 
bulge towards the west and the plain 
narrows, particularly beyond Preston, 
until you reach the ancient city of 
Lancaster, the “gateway tothenorth’’. 
Further north still come the hilly 
areas of Furness and the southern 
sector of the Lake District National 
Park. 


[ “isin es CONSISTs of a broad 


The Main Regions 

For an examination of its planning 
problems Lancashire can best be 
divided into four regions. The South 
Region is the most densely populated 
industrial area of the north-west, 
where the main problems of urban 
congestion arise. It contains, in the 
north-west, Merseyside including 
Liverpool. This is a densely popu- 
lated conurbation with a _ rapidly 
growing population and an economic 
problem unsolved, despite a large 
industrial expansion. In the centre 
there is the South Lancashire De- 
velopment Area containing the large 
towns of Wigan and St Helens, and it 
is in this sector that the main Lanca- 
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shire coalfields are situated. Here we 
have both the problem of finding sub- 
sidence-free sites for housing, and 
fixed industries which make it im- 
perative that the solution to urban 
congestion must be found locally. 
To the south-east there is a great 
concentration of population round 
Manchester; this might be termed 
‘*metropolitan Lancashire’”’. Here we 
have one of the greatest manufactur- 
ing concentrations in the country, the 
great centre for commerce and the 
arts, with little or no room to expand. 
The problem is accentuated by the 
fact that the Manchester area relies 
to a considerable degree on imported 
labour to maintain its industries; this 
will further complicate decentraliza- 
tion of population and industry. 

Northwards from Manchester we 
meet the Rossendale Fells and the 
hills and valleys of north-east Lan- 
cashire. This area suffered heavily in 
the inter-war years from the decline 
in the cotton industry, upon which it 
relied almost entirely. In conse- 
quence there was heavy emigration 
and the age structure to-day is 
definitely elderly. It is in this part of 
Lancashire that the largest problems 
of redevelopment exist; the popula- 
tion is expected further to decline and 
the Government is reluctant to allow 
the introduction ef industries which 
will compete with textiles so urgently 
needed in the export drive. 

It is in the West Region that the 
largest expansion of population and 
industry has been taking place. Here 
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we have the fine agricultural areas 
of the south-west Lancashire plain 
and Fylde and the settlement of com- 
peting claims on land will be a major 
problem. North Lancashire is largely 
agricultural, containing some of the 
finest amenity areas of the country. 


Industrial Structure 


Urban Lancashire is an outstand- 
ing example of an old and highly- 
developed industrial area, in which 
the industrial structure and the 
associated physical equipment date 
from the nineteenth century. Between 
the wars the decline in the cotton 
industry was such as to bring about a 
notable exodus of population, par- 
ticularly from north-east Lanca- 
shire. The increasingly unfavourable 
position of the Lancashire coalfield 
caused depression in the Wigan-St 
Helens area on a scale that led to this 
part of the county being scheduled as 
one of the original development areas. 
The great port of Liverpool, situated 
close to this area, suffered from the 
decline in international trade. On the 
other hand the county did not 
attract a proportionate amount of 
the newer industries which have be- 
come more particularly associated 
with London and the Midlands. In 
nearly every part of Lancashire, 
except in the prosperous coastal 
resorts, the volume of building in the 
inter-war period was notably less 
than the national average. In conse- 
quence of these factors there is an 
enormous problem of obsolescence 
and the necessary redevelopment will 
have to be tackled with a building 
labour force still relatively less than 
the national average. 


Features of Plan 


To establish in broad principle a 
planning policy for the county, to 
throw into relief the nature and scale 
of the problems requiring solution in 
the statutory county’ development 
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plan, to suggest policies which might 
be pursued for the solution of these 
problems, and above all to help all 
the authorities concerned to reach 
decisions on issues that must be 
settled before a satisfactory develop- 
ment plan can be completed, I have 
prepared a preliminary plan for the 
urban areas of Lancashire in the hope 
that it will serve to stimulate com- 
ment and invite criticism. The first 
task of this plan is to define develop- 
ment areas to meet the needs of 
county districts and county boroughs 
during the next twenty to thirty 
years. 

The plan includes an analysis of 
the economy of the county and 
describes surveys of physical features 
and natural resources, agriculture 
and settlement, population move- 
ments, industrial character, and 
economic trends. These, in many 
instances, have suggested means by 
which the problems may be solved. 
Field surveys were also carried out to 
enable calcuiations to be made of the 
land needs of each county district and 
of the sites which would best satisfy 
these needs. 


Land Requirements 


It has been calculated that the 
total land needs of the 105 county dis- 
tricts considered in the plan would be 
28,963 acres without taking into 
account the demands of the county 
boroughs. The land required for 
immediate housing deficiencies would 
be 4,512 acres or 15:6 per cent of the 
total land need; for redevelopment 
of congested areas 7,248 acres or 
25 per cent; for schools 5,661 acres 
or 19°6 per cent; while it would re- 
quire 5,266 acres or 18-2 per cent to 
meet the shortages in public open 
space. The sites required for indus- 
tries displaced from redevelopment 
areas and for regional projects to- 
gether total 1,047 acres or 3.6 per 
cent of the additional land required 
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to remedy all deficiencies. Population 
changes from 1948 to 1962 are ex- 
pected to increase the demand by 
5,236 acres or 18 per cent. It was 
estimated in March 1949 that 50,352 
houses were required to accommo- 
date local families lacking separate 
housing accommodation. This rep- 
resents 9-2 per cent of all houses 
existing in 1948 and it has been calcu- 
lated that on the average it would 
take 6-6 years to complete the pro- 
gramme on the basis of the 1949 
housing allocations. 

The measure of redevelopment is 
taken as houses built before 1890 at a 
density of more than twenty-four to 
the acre, and these amounted to 
162,968 houses or 29:8 per cent of all 
houses existing in 1948. This shows 
the extent of this great task which is 
estimated to require 21-5 years for 
completion on the basis of the 1949 
housing allocations. Obviously, the 
position varies much between regions 
and more so between local authorities 

When the land needs of each 
authority were balanced against the 
land available, it was found that in 
only eleven authorities out of 105 was 
it not possible to obtain a balance and 
the resultant overspill totalled 47,100. 


Accommodation of Overspill 


However, it is estimated that the 
overspill from the county boroughs, 
resulting from shortage of land for 
their immediate housing, redevelop- 
ment, and other needs would neces- 
sitate the accommodation of some 
592,000 persons outside their present 
boundaries. When the overspill of 
47,100 from the county districts is 
added, the figure is raised to the 
enormous total of 639,100 people 
(almost equivalent to the present 
population of Manchester). Ob- 
viously to bring about this tremend- 
ous movement of people, which 
represents a building programme of 
many years, will take a long time. 
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At present day-to-day solutions are 
being found to meet the immediate 
need, but there is always the danger 
that a short-term expedient may 
prejudice the long-term solution. 
The preliminary county plan makes 
short-term and long-term proposals 
based on technical, economic, and 
sociological considerations. 

Overspill populations can be ac- 
commodated in three ways: in new 
towns, by building up existing towns, 
and by suburban development adja- 
cent or near to the overspilling 
authority. Undoubtedly new towns 
offer an attractive solution, in that 
they would provide ideal living con- 
ditions and would serve as models in 
architecture and planning to be 
emulated in new development and 
redevelopment elsewhere. On the 
other hand, sites for new towns must 
conform to an exacting specification ; 
communications must be good, topo- 
graphical conditions must be favour- 
able, and the sites should be suffici- 
ently isolated geographically and 
economically to ensure their separa- 
tion from existing urban areas. The 
sites which would fulfil these exact- 
ing conditions are limited in number 
so theirs cannot be the largest contri- 
bution to the total problem. 


New Town Sites 


The West Region offers the surest 
prospect of economically sound and 
extensive new development and here 
three possible sites for new towns are 
suggested—at Parbold and Leyland 
south of the River Ribble, and at 


_ Garstang to the north. For physical 


and agricultura! reasons few sites are 
available for extensive development 
in the North Region and the north- 
east can make little contribution to 
the reception of displaced families 
from the South Region, since it is 
comparatively isolated and has a very 
considerable redevelopment problem 
of its own. 
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Existing Towns 

The major contribution must be 
provided by the build-up of existing 
towns. An example of this form of 
development in Lancashire is the 
building up of Worsley Urban Dis- 
trict for the accommodation of over- 
spill from the County Borough of 
Salford. This enterprise was initi- 
ated as a result of the declared policy 
of the county council that they 
would make available land to house 
the overspill from county boroughs 
and would assist in providing houses 
and services necessary for the over- 
spill. The total reception capacity of 
the Worsley Urban District (12,000 
people) has therefore been allo- 
cated to Salford. 


Suburban Expansion 

The third form of reception area 
recommended in the plan, that of 
suburban expansion, comprises 
mainly an expansion of the boundar- 
ies of existing urban areas. Here it is 
expected that industrial and com- 
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mercial uses need not be provided to 
a proportionate degree. In effect it 
might be convenient to think of our 
overspill problem in terms of a move- 
ment of people, living mainly in the 
great urban agglomerations of Mer- 
seyside and Manchester in south 
Lancashire, for whom house-room 
cannot be found in their home towns. 
Some who are tied by their jobs 
would be accommodated in local 
and short-distance reception areas 
close to their place of origin, but 
many would have to move north and 
west because of the lack of available 
land and would find homes and work 
in the West Region or Cheshire. 


It was found that the build-up of 


existing towns and suburban ex- 
pansion could provide accommoda- 
tion for 330,000 of the overspill 
population; in addition the three 
proposed new towns would accom- 
modate a further 127,900 people, 
leaving a balance of some 181,200 
persons for whom accommodation 
must be found elsewhere. 





GREATER AUCKLAND (continued from page 354) 


proposals within the scale which 
could be achieved within a period 
short enough to make them real, and 
the second, to outline in the plan only 
those factors considered to be of 
metropolitan significance. In that 
way there would be the maximum 
degree of flexibility and freedom in 
the planning of the several local areas. 
In view of the rapid rate of current 
development of all kinds, the prepara- 
tion of detailed plans is regarded as 
most urgent. In particular, it is 
important to make or complete the 
surveys and investigations necessary 
to fix the approximate limits and 
details of arterial and other future 





roads, new railways, docks, and aero- 
dromes as quickly as possible. 

It is confidently believed that, if 
this basic plan is carried out with 
vision and real technical skill, the 
resultant healthy urban develop- 
ment will be of enormous advantage 
to the whole region. Admittedly 
there is very much to be done, and the 
remodelling and redevelopment of a 
sprawling built-up area are at best a 
slow and expensive business. The 
authorities charged with the prepara- 
tion of the detailed plans for Greater 
Auckland will doubtless remember 
the old adage: “It’s always later than 
you think.” 
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new Minister of Town and 

Country Planning declared his 
intention to “‘quicken and simplify” 
the administration of the Planning 
Act of 1947. In pursuance of this 
policy three new statutory instru- 
ments have been issued. First came 
the revised General Development 
Order which ¢ discussed in the July 
issue. Now there are a new Use 
Classes Order and new Development 
Charge Exemptions Regulations. 


Sent AFTER taking office the 


The Use Classes Order 

The new order (S.I. No. 1131 of 
1950) replaces the previous Use 
Classes Order (S.I. No. 954 of 1948). 
The number of use classes is reduced 
from twenty-two to eighteen, by 
amalgamating and rearranging some 
of the original use classes. The effect 
of this is to permit a larger number of 
changes of use to take place without 
involving “development’’. 

The changes are too many to de- 
scribe here, but it may be noted that 
classes I to LX involving shops, offices, 
and industrial buildings are virtually 
unchanged— it is among the hetero- 
geneous category of hotels, clubs, 
institutions of all kinds, and various 
forms of public entertainment that 
most changes have been made. The 
definition of “‘shop”’, however, has 
been modified. It now seems that a 
restaurant is to be regarded as a shop, 
and the nice distinctions between 
“light” and other refreshments (about 
which I wrote in the April issue) have 
been dropped. 
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The new order does not affect the 
Use Classes for Third Schedule Pur- 
poses Order (S.I. No. 955 of 1948). 
This may give rise to some neat pro- 
blems, but owing to lack of space a 
discussion of these possibilities must 
wait until next month. 


The Exemptions Regulations 
At the time of writing, the new 

Development Charge Exemptions 

Regulations await confirmation by 

both Houses of Parliament. Until 

confirmed they have no number in 
the 1950 S.I. series. When they are 
confirmed they will replace the ori- 

ginal exemptions regulations (S.I. 

No. 1188 of 1948). The principal 

changes are: 

1. The amount by which a dwelling 
house may be enlarged, without 
payment of development charge, 
is increased from one-tenth or 
1750 cubic feet, whichever was 
the greater, to one-tenth or 7,500 
cubic feet. 

2. The enlargement of a_ building 
which was in existence on 1 July 
1948 or which has been destroyed 
or demolished since 7 January 
1937, is now deemed to include the 
erection within the same curtilage 
of an additional building to be used 
in connection with the original 
building. This will exempt, for 
instance, garages built within the 
curtilage of a dwelling house pro- 
vided the additional cubic content 
comes within the above limits. 

3. The conversion of houses into flats 
is freed from charge, provided that 
not more than three adjacent 
buildings are converted and cer- 
tain other conditions are fulfilled. 

4. The number of changes of use 
which may take place without 
charge is extended. This involves a 
cross reference to the new Use 
Classes Order which we have al- 
ready discussed. 

A. E. TELLING, Barrister-at-Law 
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THE PLANNING OF BARCELONA 


A Study of the second city of Spain based on information made 
available by the municipal and provincial planning authorities. 


HE cITy and port of Barcelona 
are of particular interest from 
the planning point of view; 
they suffer from the usual conse- 
quences of urban industrial develop- 
ment and are faced with problems of 
their own which demand a solution. 
The present built-up area falls into 
four main divisions: the original 
town, bounded by the hexagonal 
Rondas and the harbour, containing 
the cathedral and numerous other 
ancient buildings, both secular and 
ecclesiastical; the Ensanche or new 
town which was developed from 1864 
on a gridiron pattern laid down in the 
so-called Cerda Plan; industrial sub- 
urbs spreading in both directions over 
the flat ground along and near the 
coast; and residential suburbs which 
have absorbed former villages in the 
foothills at the back of the town. 


Cerda Plan 


Of these four elements in the 
metropolitan pattern, the Ensanche 
calls for special attention, since in its 
time the Cerda Plan was a remark- 
able achievement. The author, a 
government engineer, showed con- 
siderable foresight in laying down 
generous widths for the main thor- 
oughfares such as the Paseo de Gracia; 
the latter is still able to cope with 
present-day traffic without excessive 
disturbance. Other features of the 
plan, however, have not been carried 
out in accordance with the author’s 
intentions; he had planned a system 
of open development with spacious 
gardens, but in actual fact the rect- 
angular blocks have become over- 
crowded with buildings. Further- 


by D. G. BRUNT 


more, Cerda had included in his lay- 
out several parks, but of these only 
the Parque de la Ciudadela actually 
materialized. Except for the former 
exhibition grounds at Monjuich 





A doorway of the Town Hall 


there are no other parks within 
Barcelona—a most striking omission. 


Trends of Population 


Barcelona, for long the largest city 
in Spain, has now been overhauled in 
population by Madrid; however, it 
would probably still occupy the first 
place if it had been allowed to follow 
the example of Madrid and to 
absorb all the outlying built-up areas. 
Nevertheless, it is still the com- 
mercial capital of the whole country, 
thanks to its importance as a port; to 
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its thriving textile, paper, and metal- 
lurgical industries; and to the in- 
dustriousness and commercial acu- 
men of the Catalans. The latter are 
now less than 70 per cent of the total 
population of the city, the wealth and 
industrial activity of Barcelona ren- 
dering it a magnet for numerous 
immigrants from the poorest and 
most undeveloped regions of Spain. 
These, on arrival, live on the out- 
skirts in makeshift shacks and even in 
caves, always in conditions of extreme 
squalor. They cause great concern to 
the municipal authorities who have 
hitherto only been able to resort to 
negative and repressive measures 
such as the demolition of existing 
shacks and the prohibition of further 
building of this character. 


National Policy 


For a permanent solution of this 
problem planners look to the central 
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government with its policy of dis- 
couraging the further growth of 
Barcelona. It is hoped to divert future 
industrial development to Madrid 
and to smaller towns in Castile such 
as Burgos where the textile industry 
has already been introduced with 
some success. It is interesting to note, 
however, that while planners in 
Barcelona are broadly in sympathy 
with this policy, they do not appear to 
be over-optimistic about its chances 
of realization, since they are prepar- 
ing plans to meet the contingency of 
the city continuing to expand at its 
present rate of growth (from 1,079,601 
in 1940 to 1,125,158 in 1946). Such 
plans, based on the assumption that 
the population will reach the two 
million mark before the turn of the 
century, envisage the preservation of 
the mountains at the back of the city 
as a permanent open space; future 
development on the level ground be- 


The Plaza Universidad on the edge of the new town 
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A view of city with Columbus Monument in foreground 


yond would ultimately hem in this 
area which would become an ex- 
tensive park near the fringe of the 
metropolitan area. Such a trend, 
however, would not be _ without 
danger, especially as there are al- 
ready numerous thriving industrial 
towns within the region of Barcelona. 
It is to be hoped that they will be able 
to retain their separate identity. 


Immediate Improvements 


Also worthy of attention are the 
plans for the future development and 
rehabilitation of the sea-front from 
which at present the city as a whole 
derives little benefit owing to inade- 


quate facilities for access to the shore. 
Suggested road improvements in the 
city and its immediate surroundings 
include the extension of the Diagonal 
(one of the main arteries of the new 
town) in order to provide a simpler 
approach from Madrid and the 
West; and the construction of several 
by-passes in the suburbs. It is also 
planned to simplify the railway net- 
work by reducing the number of 
stations, by abolishing several im- 
portant level crossings, and by cover- 
ing over tracks running through the 
main built-up area. These latter 
improvements will be made possible 
by the electrification of the main lines. 


Till We Have Built . . . 


Rome, they say, 
Wasn’t built in a day; 





Jerusalem takes longer, 
Prejudice against it being stronger. 
GweEN CLEAR. 
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SCOTTISH 
NEWS 


Highland Planning 

Since the Highlands and Islands 
Advisory Panel was appointed in 
1947 to “advise the Secretary of 
State on the carrying out of con- 
certed plans by government depart- 
ments, local authorities, and other 
public bodies for promoting the best 
economic use of resources and cap- 
acity in the Highlands”’, their recom- 
mendations have been eagerly a- 
waited. The Scottish Home Depart- 
ment has now published “A Pro- 
gramme of Highland Development”, 
Cmd. 7976. 

One is first impressed by the com- 
paratively large sums of money which 
are being spent in the five crofting 
counties; about £1 million from the 
Exchequer Equalization Grants; 
£3,700,000 for approved water sup- 
ply and drainage schemes; provision 
for special medical facilities; large 
sums for the crofter counties road 
scheme, temporarily reduced because 
of the cut in capital expenditure; 
over £500,000 for transport piers, 
boat-slips, and a better ferry at Kyle 
of Lochalsh; and the subsidy to 
Messrs David MacBrayne. During 
1950-53 the North of Scotland 
Hydro-Electric Board propose to 
spend £20 millions on constructional 
and £2 millions on distributive 
schemes in these counties. Hill farm 
schemes will cost over £1,100,000 
and the Forestry Commission will 
spend nearly £5,500,000 in the next 
four years. They will eventually give 
employment for 7,500 men in woods 
alone, about a tenth of the number 
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estimated by them some two years 
ago—a depressing mistake. 

The Highlands offer a unique 
opportunity for planning. They cover 
47 per cent of the area of Scotland and 
contain less than 6 per cent of the 
population. Recounting the financial 
expenditure alone does not give a 
complete idea of the very great 
efforts which are now being made to 
arrest the decline of this area and to 
convert it into a healthy community 
again. The programme is not con- 
sistently helpful, however, since the 
transport rates have recently been 
increased and the Harris tweed 
industry is languishing through the 
effects of the purchase tax; and the 
Government give little hope to the 
hundreds of would-be settlers who 
would prefer to live and work in the 
Highlands. 


A Planner’s Criticism 

Perhaps the greatest weakness of 
the programme is that it shows how 
little has been learned from the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. There is 
no hint here of grass-roots planning, 
people’s participation in planning, 
and unified resource development. 
These were not merely catch phrases 
of David Lilienthal’s invention but 
social and administrative realities 
of the utmost importance to the 
development of a backward area. 

The Strathoykell Scheme and 
national parks appear to be tentative 
approaches to unified resource de- 
velopment, but there are no moves 
yet to administer such schemes by 
anything but gentlemen’s agree- 
ments between interested parties. 
There is no one to knock the heads of 
competing technical interests to- 
gether: viz. sheep versus trees, water 
for power or sanitation, nature 
reserves or economic use of land. 
“Co-ordination” is still regarded in 
the government offices in Edinburgh 
as being possible and desirable. 
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Direct contact between the plan- 
ners and the people leaves much to be 
desired. A few district development 
associations, in Lewis, Skye, and else- 
where, have proved the strength of 
the desire of the people to study their 
own problems and help themselves; 
but these bodies are still faced with 
the problem of presenting their ideas 
to a dozen or two government depart- 
ments rather than to a single authority 
who could command the technical 
services of the departments con- 
cerned. 

The basis of development is survey 
and research. For the Highlands one 
of the most fruitful results of the 1947 
Town and Country Planning Act 
is the detailed survey of resources 
which is being undertaken. Scientific 
and technical research on the other 
hand is decidedly lop-sided, and 
little is being done in the area itself. 
Seaweed is thoroughly investigated, 
and some finance is available for 
studying peat, but there is no research 
station for studying the minerals and 
organic raw materials of the High- 
lands. Yet the programme empha- 
sizes that the departments concerned 
will give “every possible assistance 
to firms contemplating setting up con- 
cerns which can make use of raw 
materials found in the Highlands’. 
This is true of the diatomite workings 
in Skye. Unfortunately there is little 
hope of such industries being founded 
without prior detailed investigation 
of the raw materials. The T.V.A. 
has always promoted this kind of re- 
search from the very beginning of its 
existence. 


Highland People 

The continued depopulation of the 
remoter fringes of the country calls 
for no special comment in the report. 
The Secretary of State recently tried 
to clothe this skeleton in the cup- 
board with statistical flesh by saying 
that the population of the High- 
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lands was increasing. With all the 
public works going on that is not sur- 
prising. But the Highlands people 
themselves are apprehensive and see 
their culture and way of life in danger 
of annihilation. Exiled Highlanders 
wanting to return home hear no call 
from the planners, or they see only 
temporary jobs ahead with tem- 
porary housing—in no way com- 
parable with U.S.A. labour camps— 
for which a steady job in the south is 
not worth sacrificing. There are 
murmurings of “genocide”; and 
complaints that the Highlands are 
being repopulated by a new stock of 
sojourners (for high “‘turnover’’ is 
predicted) ; yet we hear ofsome young 
English engineers who have married 
locally, learned Gaelic, and proved 
themselves to be good Highlanders in 
every way. 

The problem is a human one, and 
the planners are still treating it 
mainly as a colonial one; doubtless 
the amount of food, raw materials, 
and recreation which the area can 
supply to the rest of Britain is a 
measure also of the future prosperity 
of the Highland people; but unless 
the schemes are carried out with the 
active support of Highlanders (and 
one should include recent unwilling 
exiles from the area) the exploitative 
approach is bound to take prece- 
dence over the conservational, de- 
velopmental, and above all human 
approach—from within. 

David Lilienthal was in Scotland 
recently. 


War Memorial Cottage 

Those who delight to see buildings 
traditional in spirit and fitting to their 
surroundings will approve of the 
cottage built as a war memorial by 
the Glasgow Morvern Association at 
Lochaline. In the Highlands houses 
are unavoidably conspicuous, and 
unsuitable types often create a most 
unfavourable impression. 
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The Ruhr and Rhineland 

A visit to the Ruhr and North 
Rhineland is a reminder of the for- 
midable reconstruction problems fac- 
ing Western Germany. In Essen, for 
example, 50 per cent of the factories 
and 40 per cent of the dwellings were 
totally destroyed, and many more 
grievously damaged. This city of 
680,000 people had to repair 3,530 
breaks in its main sewers, lost 92 per 
cent of its tram cars, and all its street 
lamps and its 36,000 telephones, and 
had 20 million cubic yards of debris 
to shift (of which only one-seventh 
has yet been dealt with). Comparable 
damage was done in Dortmund, 
Diisseldorf, Bochum, Gelsenkirchen, 
and the smaller towns of this crowded 
industrial region. Mere rebuilding 
will take, on optimistic forecasts, at 
least twenty-five years. 

The Ruhr was the first European 
region to set up a regional planning 
authority, which is again under the 
guidance of the veteran planner 
Professor P. Rappaport, who is 
chairman as well as technical officer 
of the authority. 

Though the towns of the Ruhr 
conurbation seem almost to run into 
each other, the small patches of farm 
land between them are intensely 
cultivated, and the reconstruction 
plan seeks to preserve the best soils for 
green belts. But there is coal for 
another 1,000 years, even at an in- 
creased rate of extraction, and un- 
happily the plan contemplates an 
increase of the regional population 
from 4 to 6 millions. Whether some of 
the related industry, other than 
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mining, could be developed in less 
crowded areas outside the Ruhr is an 
obvious question, but does not appear 
to be seriously discussed. 

Efforts are however being made, 
as the coal mining moves north- 
wards and seams go deeper, to avoid 
in the charming valley of the Lippe 
the squalid disorder that has turned 
the valley of the Emscher into an ugly 
sewer and defaced much of the beauti- 
ful Ruhr Valley. Some of the most 
brilliant engineering in the world has 
been necessary to make the close in- 
dustrial development of the Ruhr 
possible; but it has not made it fit for 
civilized habitation. An engineer 
visitir.g the Ruhr might swell with 
pride in the genius of his profession, 
unless he had a planner at his elbow 
reminding him of the inhumanity of 
the results. And anyone would be 
impressed by the gardening energy of 
Ruhr miners, who in an atmosphere 
loaded with smoke and fumes, fill 
every available yard and allotment 
with vegetables and flowers. The 
domesticated ewe, kept for milk and 
wool, is a popular local institution 
affecting housing policy. 


Gaiety Among Ruins 

In Cologne the great cathedral 
stands up almost alone among un- 
cleared wrecks of buildings. Very 
wisely the city authorities have per- 
mitted the building of one-storey 
shops along some of the frontages, 
and have encouraged the use of neon 
signs, giving at night the illusion of a 
city in being, which in daylight is a 
ghost town. In the ruins of the Opera 
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House and some office buildings, 
beer-gardens and dance floors have 
been cheaply provided with gay can- 
vas canopies and bright floodlights. 
In the dark you can for hours forget 
you are in a ruined city. But the work 
to be done is enough to discourage 
the stoutest heart. 


Housing in Western Germany 

The population of Western Ger- 
many is now 43 millions, 7 millions 
more than in 1939. Houses are said 
to ve building at 200,000 units a 
year, of which two-thirds are subsi- 
dized. As there is a 5 million deficit, 
and the need increases by 100,000 a 
year, at this rate it will take fifty 
years to overtake the shortage. But 
the hope is to raise the output to 
300,000 a year. Housing standards are 
considerably lower than in Britain, 
while costs of building are much the 
same. 


Houses for British Troops 

A feature regarded by the Germans 
with mixed feelings is the extensive 
programme now in full swing for 
housing occupation troops. It is 
welcomed because it provides some 
release of houses now under requisi- 
tion. It is criticized because the new 
houses and flats for British officers 
are costing five or six times as much 
as those for German workers. The 
accommodation is more spacious 
than a private owner would now be 
allowed to build in Britain for his own 
occupation. There may be good 
reasons for it; it is, after all, no fun 
being an exile, and compensations 
may be necessary. But the tactics 
and ethics as well as the economics of 
occupation housing standards seem 
to call for some consideration by the 
occupation governments. 


Challenge to American Planners 
Mr William A. Gill of the National 
Security Resources Board, in May 
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1950, pressed on the American Insti- 
tute of Planners the board’s view that 
industrial dispersal should be a first 
priority in planning. Big cities, he 
said, are the only targets important 
enough to warrant the use of the ex- 
pensive and devastating atomic 
weapons. “Space is the only before- 
the-fact defence.” Admittedly they 
could not scrap existing useful facili- 
ties. But planners should address 
themselves to the annual increase in 
industrial and urban growth; this 
would require a co-ordinated effort 
of a magnitude not hitherto attempt- 
ed in peace time. They should 
encourage the dispersal of new 
industrial plants, in which 12 to 14 
billion dollars were invested yearly. 

Mr Gill quoted Mr Phil Reed, 
chairman of General Electric, who 
favours building smaller plants in 
smaller communities because they 
offer better living and working con- 
ditions; what is economically and 
socially better is also desirable for 
defence reasons. If we cannot, added 
Mr Gill, quickly reduce the’size of 
cities, we can at least fix upper limits 
to their size. This need not check the 
growth of metropolitan areas; cities 
could be grouped in clusters to pro- 
vide any desired regional population. 
Over-crowded industry and people 
should be provided for by enlarging 
satellite cities and building new 
towns. “With growth pressure re- 
moved, congested cities can gradually 
rebuild on a functional plan for 
greater efficiency.” The U.S.A. 
would spend 350 billion dollars on 
capital construction in the ten years 
to 1959. One third could be used for 
replacement, one-third for well- 
planned redevelopment inside cities 
at reduced density, and one-third in 
smaller towns and outlying metro- 
politan communities. The N.S.R.B. 
thought the planners were the best 
group to tackle the great national 
security problem. 
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HONG KONG. Preliminary Planning Re- 
port by Sir Patrick Abercrombie, MA, 
FSA, FRIBA, MTPI. Crown Agents for 
the Colonies. 125. 6d. 


The report deals with the island of 
Hong Kong and with Kowloon on 
the mainland across a strait about 
one mile wide. Reference is also 
made to the New Territories, on the 
far side of the mountain range which 
envelops Kowloon, but mainly by 
way of comment on their unspoilt 
traditional characteristics and “‘com- 
plete economy of the life of old 
China” and to warn against possible 
suburbanization. A _ separate ten- 
year plan of development of the New 
Territories had been previously pre- 
pared and is favourably commented 
upon. “‘It has been assumed through- 
out this report that the major urban 
activities should be confined to 
Hong Kong Island and Kowloon, 
and that the location of the Defence 
Services should have a preference for 
the island. The natural barrier of 
mountains north of Kowloon re- 
inforces the former: and both prefer- 
ences are related to the fundamental 
fact, which must not be lost sight of, 
that the colony in its chief function is 
an entrepot port. “As a_ recent 
writer has said ‘the prosperity of this 
tiny British colony stands out Jike a 
beacon. This is mainly due to the 
fact that the stability of British 
administration has afforded a refuge 
to commercial interests which have 
fled from the chaos prevailing else- 
where’. The same tendency to flock 
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to Hong Kong exists for people as 
well. Here then is the problem: to 
provide for this immigrant pros- 
perity with so little space to offer it.” 

This fundamental problem of space 
is complicated by two facts: (a) 
existing densities of population are 
fantastically high, an extreme but not 
unusual case being 2,268 persons per 
acre. Some thinning out is essential 
and this will absorb more than all the 
spare land on the island. (b) The 
number desiring to settle in the 
colony appears to be limitless. Normal 
forecasts were therefore out of the 
question and Sir Patrick merely 
made an estimate of the maximum 
population which available land in 
Kowloon (including 325 acres to be 
reclaimed) would take at an average 
density of 300 persons per acre. The 
answer was 2,000 acres which would 
take 100,000 overspill, plus 500,000 
additional persons. It is noted, how- 
ever, that water supply may be a 
determining factor in the size of the 
population, and that the present 
position is serious. The estimated 
1948 urban population of Hong 
Kong and Kowloon was 1 million 
plus 200,000 in junks and sampans. 

Sir Patrick makes clear that a good 
deal more survey is required and that 
his suggestions will have to be tested 
and worked out by Mr S. O. Hill, 
AMTPI, the town planning officer. 
What he has done brilliantly is to 
present a broad view of the major 
problems and of practicable solutions. 
Among these problems are present 
deplorable housing conditions; in- 
dustrial location and zoning; roads, 
which in the past have been domin- 
ated by the gridiron metality; a pro- 
posed tunnel from the centre of 
Hong Kong to the tip of Kowloon 
(“The tunnel will be a symbol of the 
unity of interests of the colony: 
it is impossible to predict all the 
effects which it may have, but pro- 
vided strong planning control both 
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in use of land and in direction of 
traffic is exercised, it is difficult to see 
in what way it can be other than 
beneficial’); railways, removal of 
the naval and military quarters from 
the centre of Hong Kong; the re- 
planning of the central area, which 
will be greatly facilitated if the naval 
and military quarters are moved; 
open spaces; tourism. 

The report is illustrated by three 
coloured maps: “Density of Popu- 
lation’, ‘“‘Outline Plan’, “Recrea- 
tion Areas’. In the final chapter 
emphasis is laid upon the importance 
of a target figure for a maximum 
population. 

GEORGE L. PEPLER 


SOCIAL sURVEYS. By D. Caradog 


Jones. Hutchinson’s University Library. 
75. 6d. 

This small volume fulfils three 
useful purposes—first, it is a brief 
comparative history of surveys from 


the Domesday Book to the present 
day Government Social Survey; 
secondly, it is a text book for those 
who have no specialized knowledge 
of the subject of survey technique; 
and thirdly, it is an excellent prepara- 
tive study for those who have to apply 
the results of social surveys. Many 
readers of this journal will find the 
book supplies a long-felt want and it 
can be confidently recommended. 
The author is careful to point out 
that there is a great difference be- 
tween the regional planning survey 
and the social survey. It is, however, 
quite customary nowadays for those 
preparing comprehensive redevelop- 
ment schemes to rely for part of their 
basic material upon existing or 
specially commissioned surveys of 
the type dealt with in this book. The 
sampling method which was so 
open to criticism before 1939—even 
Rowntree, in his second York Sur- 
vey Poverty and Progress, was at some 
pains to point out its limitations—has 
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become the established method of ob- 
taining information on which plan- 
ning policy may be broadly based. 

The danger of using the results of 
sample surveys lies not in an in- 
herent inaccuracy but in an imperfect 
appreciation of the limitations of 
the method. There is danger also in 
undertaking such inquiries without 
skilled advice and adequate safe- 
guards against bias and error. These 
points will be brought home to 
those who read Chapter XV which 
deals with the technique of surveying. 

The author stresses the value of 
good investigators and of adequate 
briefing. It might have been helpful 
had he given instances of the errors 
into which those well-intentioned 
helpers sometimes fall, and of the 
methods that should be adopted to 
reveal such faults. Re-interviewing 
a proportion of the households 
sampled by each investigator is 
vitally important; in fact the regular 
supervision of the work of investiga- 
tors by skilled personnel is essential. 

The surveys described, beginning 
with the pioneer work of Charles 
Booth, are all well known. The 
methods that were employed are 
clearly explained and the more im- 
portant findings summarized. They 
are primarily used to show the devel- 
opment of survey technique. 

No reference is made in the text to 
recent work directly connected with 
physical planning. Town and 
country planners will certainly re- 
gret this. The bibliography gives 
published planning surveys, although 
there are several notable omissions. 

Had this volume been available 
in the years between the two wars 
much labour would have been saved 
by those who had to make their first 
acquaintance with the subject by 
hard reading and many consulta- 
tions with workers who had already 
undertaken surveys. 

C. B. PARKES 
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